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ANNUAL REPORT 

To December 31, 1884. 

♦ 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 

Metropolitan Museum op Art. 

■ » ■ 

The Trustees for the year ending December 31, l£84, respect- 
fully report : 
The receipts for the year 1884 have been as follows : 

January 1, balance in Bank and cash on hand $57 28 

Received from one Patron 1,000 

" " bequest of W. E. Dodge ... 5,000 

" " Annual Members, $10 each 10,430 

" Admission Fees 2,969 

" Sales of Hand-books 3,507 80 

" Interest on deposits 232 90 

" " Dept. of Public Parks, on account of 

appropriation for 1884 14,768 76 

Received from Dept. of Public Parks balance of 1883 

appropriation, uncollected 412 21 

Received toward the support of Art Schools as follows: 

" Interest from Reed Fund $2,990 

" from Pupils 1,124 94 

" Carriage Builders' Ass'n... 1,200 
" " Special donations for Art 

Schools, from: 

John Taylor Johnston 250 

Robert Hoe 250 

J. W. Drexel 250 

H. G. Marquand 250 

W. L. Andrews. 100 

W. C. Tuckerman 100 

S. P. Avery 100 

John W. Britton 100 

Lewis M. Rutherfurd 100 

Advanced by Mr. Robert Hoe .... 550 

7,364 94 

(,8 5 ) $45,742 95 
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The disbursements have been : 

By amount paid for current expenses $31,655 40 

" " " Printing, Stationery and Hand- 
books 2,962 11 

Paid appropriation for Library 500 

" for new cases and purchase of objects of Art 2,388 

Payments for support of Art Schools 8,127 63 

December 31, balance in Bank and cash on hand. . . . 109 81 

$45,742 95 

In addition to this, the Treasurer has received during the year, 
from the Willard Bequest for the formation of a collection of 
Architectural Illustrations, to be made under the direction of a 
Commission chosen by the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, securities as follows: 

600 Shares American Express Co., par value $60,000 

10 Bonds Morris & Essex R. R., " " 10,000 

10 Shares N. Y. Safe Deposit Co., " " 1,000 

Cash and income during 1884 7,034 50 

$78,034 50 

From this fund the sum of $5,000 has been placed in the hands 
of the Commission, according to the terms of the bequest, 
leaving a cash balance on hand, January 1, 1885, $2,034 50. 

Our property at the beginning of the year 1884, was estimated 
as stated in the last annual report at $676,521 89. Our property 
on the 1st day of January, 1885, is estimated at $783,381.49, 
showing an increase during the past year of $106,859.60. 

In these estimates members will understand that objects of art 
are estimated when acquired, for the purposes of a property ac- 
count. Where such objects have been purchased by subscription. 
or by private donors for gift to the Museum, they are entered on 
our books at cost. Where there is no such measure of money 
value they are estimated at the lowest price it is believed they 
would realize at a sale. While this is not a high view 
to take of art objects, whose real value is beyond money equiva- 
lents, it is necessary in keeping books of property account; and 
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the Trustees have confidence that the estimates have been made 
at values very far below the prices which your property would 
bring at forced sale. 

We enter on the year 1885 without debt of any kind, and with 
a small balance in the treasury. 

The rapidity with which the valuable possessions of the institu- 
tion have increased, has been the subject of annual remark in our 
reports. This increase has been much more rapid within three 
years, and there is a great certainty that it will continue from year 
to year in the future. We have long been in need of at least 
double the amount of room at our disposal for the proper exhibi- 
tion of the instructive works of art which have been presented to 
us. The people, for whose benefit it has been your pleasure to 
establish and enrich the institution, have not failed to recognize 
its value. They erected the building now occupied in Central 
Park, and offered its use to us upon the condition that our collec- 
tions should be opened to the free visits of the public, on certain 
days, and they have made annual appropriation toward defraying 
a part of the large expenses attendant on the care and exhibition 
of the collections. 

The resulting benefits to the public have been so manifest that 
the Trustees have constant reason to congratulate the members 
on the good work they have done. If it were only in the pleasure 
conferred on mere curiosity seekers who throng the halls and 
galleries, in this alone there has been ample return for your 
money and labor. It is no small thing to establish in a great city 
a free place of resort where tired people can find the refreshment 
of sight seeing, and rest while they enjoy themselves. To confer 
happiness is a very high and worthy act. You have done much 
more. As in the history of art it is a truth that its highest 
triumphs have been in the union of the beautiful with the useful, 
you have in this institution added to the beauty of recreation and 
enjoyment the utility of solid education. This education has had 
its effect, not only in homes and families, but in the business of 
the city and country. The practical results of making a people 
familiar with the various products of the arts of all times and 
peoples, are apt to be overlooked even by sagacious political 
economists. They are not always seen at a glance, and if seen 
they are not always attributed to the moving cause. But if any 
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one will institute even a rapid comparison between 1872 and 1884 
in the articles of commerce in New York stores, ths products of 
American manufactures, the employment of labor on the building 
and furnishing of American homes, and providing the infinite 
variety of objects which their needs and tastes led people in every 
walk of life then and now to purchase, the difference will be very 
clear. The period covers the time since the founding of this 
Museum, in which its exhibitions have been increasing, and in 
which other institutions with like purpose have been opened ia 
various parts of the country. It would be waste of time to argue 
the immediate relation between the facts. Art production thrives 
on art purchasing. Artists and artizans live when the people buy 
their works. The people never buy what they know nothing 
about. They always buy that which is an object of general ad- 
miration, which is talked about among the people in social life. 
When a people do not care for beauty in dress they buy the 
simplest clothing, and a few merchants and manufacturers supply 
the wants of a large population. When they do think and talk of 
dress and its appearance, when fashions — which are the results of 
such talking and thinking — begin to prevail among them, they buy 
dress with regard to beauty, and merchants and manufacturers 
have endless opportunity of business in supplying the never 
settled, never satisfied demand of varying tastes. The relation 
between art education and the commercial prosperity of a country 
is as direct as the relation between man's demand for food and 
agricultural employments. 

The people of the State of New York have been in advance of 
the people of other states in recognizing these principles, on 
which European governments and peoples have long acted. 

The question whether this Museum would not be more useful if 
it could be established in its own house has been one of serious 
consideration. When two years ago we found ourselves burdened 
with riches in works of art which we could not make useful be- 
cause we had no place to exhibit them, and especially when the 
bequest of Mr. Levi H. Willard compelled us to look forward to 
the acquisition and utilizing of a great collection of works for 
architectural instruction, the question of a permanent home be- 
came of pressing importance. The necessity of considering it was 
f or the time removed by the continued recognition, by the people 
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of the City and State, of the usefulness to them of the Museum in 
its present location. The Legislature, in the session of 1884, 
authorized an appropriation by the City of $350,000 for the 
extension of the present building. The Board of Apportionment 
directed the issue of bonds. The Legislature had in the Act 
provided that the work should be done by the Department of 
Public Parks, on plans to be made by the Trustees of the 
Museum and approved by the Department. Actual work was 
commenced in the autumn of 1884, and it is our confident expec- 
tation, if nothing unforeseen occurs, that in 1886 the new building 
will be ready for occupation. 

The plans of the extension have been carefully and laboriously 
prepared under the immediate supervision of our Committee, by 
Mr. Theodore Weston, Architect, who has since been placed in 
charge of the work by the Department of Public Parks. 

Due regard has been paid to an economical use of the appro- 
priation in erecting a permanent building for future generations, 
which should also serve the pressing needs of the institution. The 
extension will be on the southerly side of the present building, 
enclosing a rectangular court, 01 which the south side of the 
present Grand Hall will form the northerly side. A new front 
will be presented on the south. The division of the three wings 
into suitable exhibition rooms, with proper arrangements for light, 
as well as for distribution and classification of works of art, has 
received careful attention in preparing the plans. 

The total addition of exhibition and floor room in the extension 
will be about 53,000 square feet. This, in addition to the 43,400 
feet of room in the present building and galleries, will give a total 
of floor room of 96,000 feet. 

Large as this addition appears to be, it is scarcely more than 
enough for the present actual necessities of the Museum. Were 
the building now complete we should find no difficulty in utilizing 
the entire space with our present property in instructive works of 
art, and the objects to be added by the Willard bequest. Should 
the year 1885 bring to us acquisitions in due proportion to those 
of the past three years, the extended building will serve the 
necessities of the museum and the people whom it instructs for 
but a brief time before further extension will be required. 

Again, therefore, the subject of the pecuniary support of the in-. 
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stitution demands your attention. It can not much longer be post- 
poned. The building in which you reside is not your property. 
It belongs to the people, whose tenants you are; the rent which 
you pay being the free admission of the public. This rent is 
enormous in one respect. It is primarily giving away your great 
natural source of income in the exhibition of a museum — admission 
fees. The retaining of two days in the week for free admission of 
members and for visitors who pay, while furnishing students with 
opportunity for undisturbed work.affords but a very small income. 
It is the established custom in this country for all classes, the 
rich as well as others, to go on free days to public places in 
preference to paying for admission on select days. But there is 
much more which it costs you to pay this rent. The expense of 
keeping a large museum open to all is another thing from that of 
keeping it for the use of its members. These expenses are of 
varied character. Aside from the larger items of salaries and 
wages, which increase with the need of increased labor from year 
to year, there are many necessary expenses which also become 
larger as the Museum property increases and its work extends. 
The following short table, made up from our books of 1884, serves 
to show the nature and amount of a few of these : 

Coal $1,684.25 

Cartage, Expressage, &c 291.99 

Postage 611.58 

Printing Annual Reports and tickets 36564 

Printing Reception Cards 220.85 

Gas 67.70 

Repairs of Building and Engine 1,176.36 

Car (ares of Messengers, &c 177.49 

Stationery 401.61 

Our expenses will now be very largely increased by the addi- 
tion of halls and galleries in the new building. More watchmen 
and general labor, more coal and attendant expenses of heating, 
more bills for repairs and keeping buildings in order, must be 
provided for. 

There is one way in which every member can do much toward 
relieving the Trustees in this prospective embarrassment. The 
membership of the institution should be largely increased. Every 
member could, from his personal friends, bring one or more to 
the membership. The payment of an annual member is but ten 
.dollars per annum. If one or two thousand annual members were 
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added to the present list of 1247, the income of the Museum would 
be more nearly sufficient to meet the necessities of the coming 
years for actual running expenses. 

There is no doubt that this income ought to oe devoted to the 
increase of the Museum's collections. The Trustees are compel- 
led in every month of the year to lament their inability to make 
purchases of works of art. We depend for acquisitions almost 
wholly on gifts. These gifts have been of wonderful value as our 
exhibitions show. Their value could be and ought to be increased 
in educational force by purchase of connecting links in historical 
series. Opportunities for such purchases, and for obtaining 
important works in departments of which we have no illustrations 
are constantly lost. The Museum is compelled to repeat its 
stereotyped answer to offers, "We have no money for purchases." 
It is the simple fact that every dollar which your Trustees receive 
from whatever source, must be first reserved for the expenses 
attendant on your benevolent design of keeping your Museum 
open to the free use of the American people. 

It cannot be necessary to call to your notice the fact that in all 
the history of art and art instruction, there is no other instance of 
a museum founded and supported and brought to so proud a 
position as this occupies, by the private gifts of a small member- 
ship. The success which has attended us has been little less 
than miraculous. It is unexampled in the experience of men. 
But if members will pardon the homely phrase, the time has 
arrived when we should no longer live "from hand to mouth." 
We should not be compelled to approach the beginning of 1886 
as we now approach 1885, saying, " We have paid our way so far; 
we are free of debt to all men, but we do not know of a certainty 
where the money will come from for the expenses of this coming 
year." 

We have heretofore reported the particulars of the Willard 
bequest. Within the past year the funds arising from this 
bequest, have been received by the Treasurer. The New York 
Chapter of The American Institute of Architects has appointed 
its commission to act under the provisions of the will, in selecting 
the objects to form the collection which the testator designed. 
This commission has, as we are informed, commenced active work 
in Europe, and the Trustees have no doubt that their judicious 
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labors will insure a result of the highest instructive value, by the 
time that the extension of the building shall be completed, and 
the Museum thus enabled to exhibit the collection. 

The Art Schools have continued their usefulness during the 
year. The classes in the present winter course are as follows : in 
freehand drawing and color, 60 scholars; in sculpture and model- 
ing, 15; in architectural and cabinet designing, 22; in mechanical 
drawing, 8; in carriage drawing and designing, 28; beginners, class 
in proportion, perspective, anatomy etc., 23. Illustrated lectures 
on art history and principles have been given, with excellent 
results. 

The Russian reproductions, of which the last annual report 
gave an account, and which were acquired at an expense of about 
♦20,000, and presented by one of the Trustees, have been all 
received and placed on exhibition. 

The very interesting and valuable gift by Mr. William H. 
Huntington, of his extensive collections of works of art relating 
to Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and others eminent in Amer- 
ican history, has been placed on exhibition. The small space 
available for the purpose makes the present arrangement, of 
necessity, only temporary When the extension of the building 
shall be completed this collection will occupy a position more 
suited to its American interest and importance. 

While our accumulation of works of art has been rapid through 
the gifts of members, we again call attention to the fact that the 
Museum library has not made the progress it should. The addi- 
tions during the year have been only 123 volumes, of which 25 
are periodicals. The necessities of the institution have required 
a small annual expenditure on the library, for purchases and for 
binding. It is greatly regretted that our limited income forbids a 
much larger annual increase, We need a great many art and 
historical works for museum use. The increase of students of 
our collections is constantly impressing on us the importance of 
a library for their assistance. This has become especially visible 
in relation to our collections of old art. The attention of studious 
visitors is directed to our increasing exhibitions of works of pre-his- 
toric American art, which are becoming more and more valuable. 
Books are greatly needed in this department. Our examples of 
ancient work in pottery, sculpture, metallurgy, gem and metal 
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engraving, glass, goldsmith's work, and other arts of utility and 
beauty, are becoming more constantly subjects of careful exam- 
ination. Attention has been specially directed to them during 
the past year by the publications of scholars in Europe, who have 
found here a rich source of illustration of Phoenician and Archaic 
Greek work. American scholars are utilizing our collections for 
studies which cannot be conducted to the same advantage in any 
other museum, here or in Europe. There should be at hand, for 
their use, a full library of works in all departments of ancient art 
and archaeology, and a complete collection of ancient authors. 
The past few years have witnessed a great change in the general 
interest of our people in modern as well as ancient art. An 
increasing proportion of visitors to the Museum are observed to 
be seeking information and not merely recreation. No collection 
of modern art can be complete. Volumes of illustrations of 
objects in other museums and in private hands are essential to 
the educational purposes of every museum, however rich in 
objects of art production. 

The Library invested fund, the gift of members, is now $7,000. 
The income of this, small as it is, 'has been economically and 
judiciously used by the Librarian, and the Trustees have, in 
addition, appropriated $500 to the library expenses during the 
year, the latter amount being little more than enough to pro- 
vide the necessary current periodicals. They express the earnest 
hope that among the members may be found some who will give 
practical attention to the subject of providing for the Museum a 
good working library. 

The Loan exhibitions of paintings and other works of art 
during the year have been remarkably successful in affording 
gratification and instruction to visitors. The Trustees are in- 
debted to Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., of London, for the loan of a 
choice collection of his paintings, which have been seen with 
delight by thousands in our galleries during the present winter. 
His work has produced a profound impression wherever exhib- 
ited, and no less in this country than in Europe. It has been a 
great gratification to us, as we have no doubt it has Been to all 
the members of the institution, to have the opportunity of exhib- 
iting his works to American lovers of art. 
- The special value of his work, to the public as well as to artists, 
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lies in the fact that Mr. Watts does not profess to represent the 
English or any school of art.' He is an earnest and enthusiastic 
artist, working out his own ideas in his own methods. He yielded 
to our request with hesitation, fearing that his aspirations and 
intentions might have been misapprehended. In consenting he 
said to us, "I have, it is true, felt very strongly that art, losing its 
great missions, being no longer employed in the service of religion 
or the state, is in danger of losing its character as a great intel- 
lectual utterance; and in working, my efforts have been actuated 
by a desire to establish correspondence between them and noble 
poetry and great literature; but I can by no means claim for them 
more than evidence of that aim. By setting aside considerations 
of exhibition and money making, I have found myself able to 
carry on my work in a very independent manner, and have had a 
considerable number of compositions in hand at the same time, 
working now upon one, now upon another, according to mood or 
convenience; and keeping my pictures constantly around me, it 
has happened that I have often obliterated finished work in order 
to make some improvement which has remained uncompleted; 
the result of this habit being that most of my pictures are ex- 
tremely incomplete. This i3 of comparatively little consequence 
in my own gallery, but I cannot think it right to call the atten- 
tion of the public to things in this state; and I feel most strongly 
that to justify the presumption of coming before the American 
public, the works ought at least to have the merit of completion. 
I must add that my work can in no degree be considered as rep- 
resenting any section of the English school, and can have no 
interest from that point of view." 

The Trustees desire also to thank Mr. and Mrs. James Doug- 
las, Jr., and Hon. Victor Barringer, of Cairo, Egypt, for the loan 
of their respective collections of Egyptian antiquities, which with 
the extensive loans of similar objects by Mr. J. W. Drexel, (from 
time to time increased by him,) enable us to give a valuable illus- 
tration of the arts of ancient Egypt. 

The annexed catalogue of paintings, statuary, and other art 
objects, generously given to the Museum during the year, shows 
the steady increase in our educational power. The donors will 
receive the sincere thanks of members. 
• It remains only for the Trustees again to congratulate the 
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members on the prosperity of the institution. Similar congratu- 
lations have been extended at the end of each year, and the 
measure of our prosperity has been larger and larger in each 
successive year from the foundation of the Museum to the present 
day. That it will continue to be in the future as in the past is 
our confident expectation. 
February 2d, 1885. 

By order, 

JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, 

President. 
LOUIS P. DI CESNOLA, 

Secretary. 



